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Traite de Chirurgie Cerebrale. By A. Broca and P. Maubrac. With 

72 illustrations. 8vo., pp. 586. Paris: Masson & Co., 1896. 

Cerebral Surgery. By Broca and Maubrac. 

On the whole, the best two books on cerebral surgery, that of Chipault 
and the present book, are written by Frenchmen. It is to be regretted 
that, though Englishmen and Americans have cultivated cerebral surgery 
perhaps more than any other nation, yet for systematic treatises on 
the subject we must go to Paris. 

The book under consideration, like almost all French books, has one 
glaring defect. There is no index whatever, and for a book of nearly 
six hundred pages, dealing with an immense number, not only of subjects, 
but especially of details of diagnosis and treatment, this is inexcusa¬ 
ble. If, for instance, one wishes to know what the authors have to 
say on any particular subject, he must hunt laboriously through the 
“ table of contents ” for the general subject, and then page after page 
for the special topic of which he is in search. For consultation, there¬ 
fore, French books are almost useless. Another fault, which is not 
infrequent in French books, is the misspelling of foreign names. Thus 
Eiselberg (p. 120), Stiiglitz (p. 120), Stacke (pp. 268, 291, 293, 314), 
Oyer (p. 388), Parkins (p. 506), Bartolow (p. 564) are misprints for 
Eiselsberg, Stieglitz, Staacke, Cryer (!), Parkin, and Bartholow, while 
W. White and L. Dana serve for J. W. White and C. L. Dana. 

Having pointed out these two faults, however, which, especially the 
last, are, of course, of minor importance, we are through with criticism, 
and can only bestow the highest praise on the book. All. in all, it is 
perhaps the most judicial in its conclusions and complete in its treatment 
of any book on the subject. Like the work of Chipault, it shows the 
widest acquaintance with American, English, and German as well as 
French* authors. Scarcely a case that we are familiar with, even in 
minor American journals, has escaped the eyes of the authors. 

The book begins with the anatomy of the convolutions, cranial topog¬ 
raphy, and cerebral localization. These are followed hy the clinical 
indications for surgical interference, the operative technique, and the 
dangers of intervention. This constitutes the first part. In the second, 
Chapter I. deals with traumatic lesions, under which are considered 
cerebral compression, foreign bodies, paralysis after injury, abscess, head¬ 
ache, and epilepsy following traumatisms. In Chapter II. the intra¬ 
cranial complications arising from disease of the ear are described. 
Chapter III. treats of tumors; Chapter IV. of hemorrhage, softening, 
meningitis, cerebral abscess not arising from either injury or ear-disease, 
and general paralysis. These are followed by chapters on hydroceph¬ 
alus, microcephalus, epilepsy other than traumatic, psychoses, headache, 
nnd encephalocele. This very brief analysis will give our readers an 
idea of the scope of the work. 
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In the matter of the topography of the brain the authors are probably 
right in advocating theoretically a method by proportions; but at the 
same time they believe that at present other methods by absolute meas¬ 
urements must be the necessary complement of the first. A half-dozen 
or more methods are described and excellently illustrated. They notice 
(p. 389) Doyen’s temporary exploratory hemicraniectomy, which ‘ ‘ per¬ 
mits us to open the cranium as we open the abdomen and to uncover 
and explore in a case of uncertain diagnosis an entire cerebral hemi¬ 
sphere from forehead to occiput,” but significantly add, ‘ ‘ there is un¬ 
doubtedly in this somewhat of an exaggeration ” It is, however, undoubt¬ 
edly useful always to have a large opening. They are, on the whole, in 
favor of the trephine and the rongeur-forceps, and rather throw discredit 
on Wagner’s temporary osteoplastic resection; a method which is un¬ 
doubtedly gaining in professional esteem, and which the personal experi¬ 
ence of the reviewer favors very much. It is with some little surprise 
(p. 121) that we observe the authors state “ that it has only been employed 
in relatively rare cases in man.” 

One bit of advice comes with especial propriety from so well known a 
surgeon as Broca, namely, that the surgeon should always call in the 
neurologist for consultation (p‘. 97). No surgeon,, be his skill what it 
may, in our opinion, is justified (saving, of course, in perfectly plain 
traumatic cases and the like) in opening a head, for instance, for tumor, 
abscess, epilepsy, or other similar disease, without the consultation and 
co-operation of a neurological specialist. 

we are somewhat surprised to observe (p. 142) that the authors dis¬ 
courage the search for balls in gunshot-wounds. The tables of Wharton 
and Bradford and Smith, showing that the cases in which such foreign 
bodies were removed had a mortality of about one-third, whereas in 
those cases in which the missile was not removed the mortality was 
about 54 per cent, to 58 per cent., should convince surgeons that absten¬ 
tion ought not to be the rule. Of course, the surgeon must have the 
good sense not to interfere in every case; but in the majority of cases, if 
the ball is within reasonable reach, undoubtedly it should be removed. 
Contrary to the generally accepted belief and also to the experience, we 
think, of most surgeons, the authors state that in abscess (p. 326) there 
is a distinct rise of temperature. So many cases have been reported 
with a subnormal temperature that we do not think sufficient impor¬ 
tance has been given to this otherwise anomalous symptom. In trau¬ 
matic epilepsy tne authors give their judicious approval of operation. 
This opinion finds, even in focal epilepsy, a strong support in the recent 
papers of Sachs and Gerster before the American Neurological Associa¬ 
tion, and seems to us in accordance with sound surgical judgment. 

The chapter on the Cerebral Complications from Disease of the Middle 
Ear is not only full, but admirable. The authors have pointed out with 
great clearness the dangers of various forms of abscess and of pyaemic 
thrombosis of the various sinuses. One fact which is not, perhaps, ap¬ 
preciated so much by both surgeons and otologists is, as Allport has 
recently pointed out (Journal of the American Medical Association, 1892, 
vol. xix.), that other sinuses, especially the superior petrosal, are even 
more frequently thrombosed than the lateral sinus. Inasmuch as these 
other sinuses are as yet inaccessible to the surgeon, the importance of 
the thrombosis has not been sufficiently recognized. We should call 
attention to the fact, however, that the superior longitudinal sinus is 
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quite as accessible as the It teral to surgical interference, and that in case 
of thrombosis of this sinus it should be attacked precisely with the same 
boldness that the lateral sinus has been. Macewen has reported three 
such cases in his admirable work. We are glad to see that the authors 
insist on a speedy and thorough operation in cases of sinus-thrombosis. 
No halfway measures save life in this form of pyaemia, and we thor¬ 
oughly agree with them also in the direction that the ligation of the 
jugular should be the first step of the operation before opening the sinus 
itself. The great danger in sinus-thrombosis is extension of the clot 
into the superior vena cava, the heart, and the lungs, hence the first 
prophylactic step should be the ligation of the vein. The authors have 
only collected 57 operations for thrombosis (p. 812), with 23 recoveries 
and 34 deaths, a mortality of 59.6 per cent. The reviewer ( Interna - 
lion'll Encyclopedia of Surgery, voL vii. p. 600) tabulated two years ago 
86 cases, which quite reverses the figures of the authors, as this table 
gave 58 recoveries and 28 deaths, a mortality of only 32.6 per cent. 

In operating upon abscess of the brain of otitic origin the authors 
strongly recommend (p. 354) the mastoid route rather than a separate 
trephine-opening, and we must confess that the reasons they give are 
very strong. Surgeons, especially English and American, have operated 
more after Barker’s method by second trephine-opening for the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, and a third for the cerebellum should it be necessary; but, 
influenced by what is here set forth, we should certainly be disposed to 
give a test to the mastoid route, especially as it gives access with equal 
readiness to either a cerebral or a cerebellar abscess. 

The chapter on Tumors is excellent and the counsel most judicious. 
One point in the matter of statistics, which has not perhaps been appre¬ 
ciated by neurologists particularly as much as it ought to be, is that 
data drawn from autopsies as to the operability of cerebral tumors are 
fallacious, because they represent the final stage of the tumor when it 
has reached its largest size, is most widely infiltrated, and has done its 
greatest damage, whereas, had the tumor been attacked early in its 
existence, it might have been removed with relative ease. In consider¬ 
ing the dangers of extirpating tumors, opening the ventricles is accorded 
the first rank. A recent case in the experience of the reviewer, in which 
the lateral ventricle was widely opened (a report of which will soon 
appear in this Journal), would seem to show that this danger is not 
so great as has been supposed. In the case referred to, not only was 
the ventricle widely opened, but it was packed with iodoform-gauze, 
and the patient made an excellent and speedy recovery without any 
complication. Cerebral hemorrhage is well treated in accordance with 
the most advanced ideas. The technique of puncture of the lateral 
ventricles and of lumbar puncture, as developed by Quincke, and the 
value of each, are described fully and with conservative conclusions. We 
are glad to see (p. 576) that they disapprove of the extensive excision 
of the brain-cortex practised by Burckhardt for psychoses. The proced¬ 
ure does not seem to us rational, the results have not been satisfactory, 
and operations extending over three to four and a half hours in length 
are certainly full of the gravest danger. As will be seen, while not 
always entirely agreeing with the authors, yet we consider their book 
one of the most valuable that we have read for a long while, and com¬ 
mend it freely and fully to our readers as fully abreast of the times. 

W.W. K. 

VOL 112, NO. 4.—OCTOBER, 1896. 30 
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Die Otogene Pyamie. Von Dr. Hugo Hessleb. Docent der Ohren- 

heilkunde an der Universitat Halle a. s. Pp. 500. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 

1896. 

Otogenous Pyjsmia. By Dr. Hugo Hessleb, Instructor in Otology in the 

University of Halle. 

This work of Hessler is the logical and more comprehensive suc¬ 
cessor of the very valuable treatise upon otitic lesions of the brain and 
its sinuses, by Forselles, in 1893, and Jansen and Koerner, in 1894 and 
1895. Even a cursory reading of this work on otogenous pyaemia will 
impress anyone with the earnestness, candor, industiy, and ability of its 
author. His endeavor to add something of practical value, based on 
pathology, to our present knowledge of otogenous pyaemia has been 
admirably sustained. The work contains chapters on the History of 
the Literature of Otitic Pyaemia, on Pyaemia in General, the Anatomy 
of the Ear, Cases and General Statistics, a Summary of the Conditions 
Found in the Record of Numerous Cases, Pathological Anatomy, Symp¬ 
tomatology, Bacteriology, the Course, Result, and Prognosis, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment. “ The difficulties of diagnosis of otogenous pyaemia, 
notwithstanding the great additions to our knowledge of this subject, 
are not diminished.” The chapter on Treatment (pp. 447-500) opens 
with these words: “The treatment most satisfactory to both patient 
and physician is a prophylactic one.” In other words, be careful what 
you do in the acute stages of the primary ear-disease. 

‘ ‘ The general symptoms, high fever, the initial chill, the involvement 
of the sensorium, in a case of acute otitis media, should lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the affection will not run a simple course, and we must 
expect complications. ... In such cases the inflammatory condi¬ 
tions in the middle-ear and drum-membrane are usually more severe 
than in simple one3, and extend to the external auditory canal. ... 
In such instances simple paracentesis of the membrana tympani is insuffi¬ 
cient to prevent retention of pus in the dram-cavity, but a large open¬ 
ing must now be made in the membrana and maintained, in order to 
prevent a subsequent retention of pus, which may occur in the uncertain 
course of aural suppuration.” Thus drainage is obtained and continued, 
and retention of micro-organisms prevented. “ Inflations by Politzer’s 
method should be avoided, as they tend to force fresh quantities^ micro¬ 
organisms from the naso-pharynx into the middle-ears, and bring about 
fresh infection. . . . The treatment of the entire aural suppuration 
must be aseptic; it seems doubtful whether antiseptic treatment is as 
useful as was once thought,” because the remedies thus named have been 
shown to contain septic germs and to cause secondaiy infection. 

“ If osteophlebitis occurs in the temporal bone, in addition to para¬ 
centesis of the membrane, the diseased bone must be removed, not only 
in the region of the tegmen tympani, but also in that of the floor of 
the drum-cavity and in the hinder and inner wall of the mastoid, in 
order to explore the sinus and the jugular vein.” If relief of symptoms 
of pyaemia do not follow such operation, and subdural abscess is sus¬ 
pected, “ the bone which appears normal externally must be chiselled 
away, the dura exposed, and the abscess emptied.” 

If symptoms of thrombophlebitis occur, the surest way to decide 
“ whether or not a thrombus exists in the transverse sinus or in the 
jugular vein is to make an exploratory puncture in the sinus. . . . 
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It is not necessary, however, to open the sinus and clean it out on account 
of the presence of a simple thrombus, as long as the latter shows no 
disposition to purulent degeneration and the formation of emboli. In 
the latter instance the sinus should be opened, or any pre-existing fistula 
in it enlarged, the broken-down and purulent thrombus removed, and 
double ligation and excision of the jugular vein in the neck performed, 
in order to effect cleansing of the sinus from this point and prevention 
of the escape of portions of the thrombus into the circulation.” 

The result in metastatic cases is less satisfactory than in those without 
metastasis. Though operations have done much for the relief of oto¬ 
genous pyaemia, the author deprecates a hasty resort to operations, since 
in some instances spontaneous recovery of sinus-phlebitis has occurred, 
and also cases of simple thrombosis have been converted into metastatic 
ones by the admission of infection to the circulation by the operation. 

Though the advances of otology in the past ten years have been great 
in the treatment of otogenous pyasmia, “ much yet remains to be dis¬ 
covered respecting the diagnosis and treatment in order that the true 
end of any treatment, viz., prophylaxis, may be attained. That is the 
task of the present, and it is probable that here, too, bacteriology, the 
youngest department of practical medicine, must point out the way.” 

It is to be regretted that so valuable a guide as this work is untrans¬ 
lated into English. This fact must be our apology for presenting so 
many translated quotations from the book. C. H. B. 


Medical Jurisprudence, Forensic Medicine, and Toxicology. By 
A. WrrrHAU6, A.M., M.D., and Tracy C. Becker, A B., LL B. With 
numerous collaborators. Vol. III., pp 697. New York: William Wood 
& Co., 1896. 

The third volume, of this ambitious work is concerned with the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: Vision and Audition in their Medico-legal Relations, 
the Medico-legal Aspect of Insurance, Insanity in its Relations to Med¬ 
ical Jurisprudence, Mental Unsoundness in its Legal Relations, and the 
Care and Custody of Incompetent Persons. To the consideration of 
these five subjects 683 pages of text are devoted, a fact which gives some 
idea of the magnitude of the entire work, which has both the merits and 
defects of so many similar “ Systems.” It is not just to apply to them 
the criticism of Carlyle on the ready writere—to class them as ever-swell¬ 
ing tides of ditch-water; and yet they impress one with the idea that 
quantity and not quality, that a redundancy of facts and not a literary 
form are what is sought for by the editors, contributors, and publisher. 

The article by Dr. Edward D. Fisher, on Insanity in its Relation to 
Medical Jurisprudence, is an excellent presentation of the entire subject 
of insanity, both in its medical and medico-legal relations. By the 
omission of the portion pertaining to Medical Jurisprudence, and the 
addition of sections on treatment, it would serve for a medical treatise 
on the subject. The paper is carefully written, and will add to the already 
high reputation of the author as a neurologist and alienist. With the 
article on Mental Unsoundness in its Legal Relations, a subject which is 
ably presented by Mr. Becker, one of the editors of the Treatise, it fully 
covers the subject of insanity in its relation to the law. Dr. Fisher 
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introduces the body of his article with a discussion of the difficulties of the 
subject, and its most important medico-legal bearings. Here and there 
throughout the article important medico-legal points are brought out, as 
when discussing hallucinations, illusions, imperative conceptions,_ lucid 
intervals, etc. Mr. Becker’s article is rich in its interesting citation or 
cases. He presents from the legal standpo.nt the relations of insanity 
to the civil law, the taxation of the property of a lunatic, the statutes 
of limitation in their application to the insane, wills and testamentary 
capacity, and the criminal responsibility of the insane. Hypnotism is 
one of the few subjects which does not seem to have received the lull 
consideration which its recently acquired importance demands. _ 
Goodwin Brown,Esq., New York State Lunacy Commissioner, bnngs 
together in convenient shape for general use the statutes and methods 
of procedure relating to the care and custody of incompetent persons 
and their estates. Matters of this kind are familiar to members of the 
legal profession, but not, as a rule, to physicians, who will here find them 
compiled and conveniently arranged for their use. The methods ot pro¬ 
cedure in cases of inquisition in lunacy; in cases of petition for a super¬ 
sedeas, when recovery from lunacy is alleged; the question or costs in 
lunacy proceedings; of committees and guardians ; and of the manage¬ 
ment of estates, and the care and restraint of persons of unsound mind, 
are presented with sufficient fulness. The compilation by Mr. 1 rank 
H. Gilbert of the digested statutes of all the States relating to the care 
and custody of incompetent persons and their estates, and the commit¬ 
ment and confinement of insane persons, will be found of great value for 


Although this is a work ou Medical Jurisprudence, the article by Dr. 
J H Woodward on the Medico-legal Relations of Vision and Audition 
contains little of a medico-legal character. Excellent descriptions of 
the eye and its diseases and injuries, of the methods of examination for 
disorders of refraction and accommodation, and important points in the 
diagnosis of ophthalmological affections are well presented, but -with 
scant reference, and in some instances with no reference at all, to the 
medico-legal aspects of the subjects. This criticism does not apply to 
the descriptions which are given of the best methods of testing si mulated 
blindness, and similar practical matters which come strictly within the 
province of the medical jurist. The methods of Bravais, Michaud, and 
others of examining for simulated blindness by means of color-teste are 
given, and constitute one of the most interesting portions of Dr. Wood¬ 
ward’s article. ' T -va -a 

The article on Insurance, by David Murray, Esq., and Guy J. Edwards, 
Esq., is a clear presentation of the most important medico-legal facts 
relating to life and accident insurance. Numerous cases are cited and 
brought together. The authors adhere to their express determination to 
confine themselves “ strictly to those cases wherein the science of law 
and medicine must co-operate to elucidate properly the questions involved 
in determining the nature and effect of the contract between the insurer 
and the insured.” ... - , 

This volume will prove of most value as a work of reference tor phy¬ 
sicians and lawyers, and as a mine of information for teachers and writers 
on medical jurisprudence. The indexed ‘ ‘ Table of Cases Cited m the 
Volume ” will be found of especial value in preparing cases for court. 

The book is clearly printed on good paper. C, K. M. 
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Lectures on Appendicitis and Notes on Other SuBjEcrs. By Robert 

T. Morris, A.M., H.D., Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, 

etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 

Dr. Morris has put in book-form his lectures on appendicitis, added 
to which is a series of notes on other subjects. In the first chapter 
the useful rules are laid down for the preparation of the patient and 
surgeon preliminary to the operative procedure. Chromic gut is the 
medium employed for all sutures, except for ligation of the inner tube 
of the appendix. The author lays considerable stress on the fact that 
the surgeon must personally attend to the preparation of his own catgut 
to reach the idealism of aseptic work. He suggests that a fixed stand¬ 
ard be established for determining the size of catgut, based upon the 
American standard wire-gauge. The only irrigation used is the nor¬ 
mal saline solution and hydrogen peroxide. Common boiled and dis¬ 
tilled water, so generally employed by other surgeons, is regarded as an 
irritant to the tissues, and is somewhat corrosive in peritoneal operations, 
as it injures the serosa slightly, and may be sufficient to close the mouths 
of the lymphatics, upon which so much depends for carrying off septic 
material. 

In the chapter on appendicitis proper the subject is well treated from a 
clinical and bacteriological standpoint; much stress is laid upon bacterial 
invasion, and many clear and practical deductions are drawn from them. 
As we find with mixed bacilli or streptococci, the temperature ascends, 
and when the latter abound. the temperature may go as high os 
105°; but when the colon-bacilli assume control the temperature may 
drop to 100° while the disease is in progress. A colon-bacilli temper¬ 
ature may be normal or subnormal from the onset. The toxins of 
colon-bacilli do not tend to elevate the temperature, but they do pull 
the vital tissues apart most insidiously, explaining why we so often find 
a pulse of 120 and a temperature of 99°. The pulse becomes important 
when it indicates the degree of intoxication of the sympathetic nervous 
system, although complete destruction of the appendix may take place 
without producing much change in the character of the pulse, showing 
that neither the pulse nor the temperature can be depended upon as 
indices to the destruction of the appendix proper. 

A somewhat graphic picture is drawn of two supposed cases treated, 
on the one hand, by the usual conservative or expectant method, and, 
on the other, by early operation on the first day. The contrast as 
depicted by the author is unquestionably true. 

The last chapter is devoted to operative technique, in which much 
stress is laid upon a one-and-one-half-inch incision, in which the skin 
has been^ previously made tense by two tenacula introduced and drawn 
in opposite directions. This insures a very clear skin-incision, which 
heals without much scar, while an opening of this length in the perito¬ 
neum will suffice for the removal of an uncomplicated appendix. To 
attempt to follow this rule is inadvisable, often tending to prolong the 
operation unnecessarily, and especially so when the operator is wedded 
to a very small skin-incision. Dr. Morris strongly condemns the use of 
the drainage-tube, as also the plan of packing with gauze. He considers 
that the best results as to drainage are obtained by the wick-drain sur¬ 
rounded by rubber tissue. Nevertheless, the drainage-tube and gauze- 
packing have long been in use and have many advocates among surgeons 
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of extensive experience. A table of one hundred cases is appended, 
showing that the results in septic peritonitis are as gloomy as those in the 
hands of other operators. 

Many of the plates are very good, being photographic reproductions 
from sketches by Dr. MacDonald. There is no attempt on the part of 
the author to make an exhaustive treatise Of the subject, he being con¬ 
tent to put in a clear and concise form the results of his observations. 
His extensive experience in this line of work is bound to be treated with 
respect, and commends itself to all who are interested in the subject, 
whether viewed from either a medical or a surgical standpoint. The ap¬ 
pended notes on other subjects, many of which are most interesting, have 
appeared in various periodicals, and would have much better, in our judg¬ 
ment, been omitted. The book is well mounted, and is of the highest 
order of work, reflecting credit upon its publishers. R. H. H. 


Travaux de Neurologie Chircrgicale (1895). Par A. Chipault, Bba- 

QUALAYE, Demoulin et Daleine. 8vo., pp. viii., 352. Paris: Battaille 

et Cie, 1896. 

Contributions to Surgical Neurology. 

This volume by Chipault and his collaborators is both peculiar and 
useful. It is intended to be the first of a series dealing with the surgery 
of the nervous system, in which will be gathered together all the work 
which they may have done in this department year by year. It also 
includes as addenda to their own work papers written by various sur¬ 
geons on the same subjects, and gives a resume of each reported case, 
reproducing all important illustrations, though not always so artistically 
as we could wish. Each volume will be independent of the others 
in the series. 

The best idea of the book can be obtained from an analysis of its 
contents. It is divided into three parts : First, the Cranium and Brain ; 
second, the Spine and Spinal Cord; third, the Nerves. Under the 
first are considered or reproduced some old observations of the cranial 
surgery of the sixteenth century. This is followed by the consideration 
of fractures of the base of the skull, pericranial lipomata, the surgical 
treatment of intracranial tumors, and the surgery of the internal capsule. 
Under the second the anatomy of the spinal cord, the surgery of Pott’s 
disease, osteoplastic surgery of the spine, surgery of fractures and dislo¬ 
cations, and also ligature and suture of the vertebrae, resection of the 
nerve-roots within the spinal canal, and lumbar puncture. Under the 
third, facial palsies of otitic origin, including a case of resection of the 
canal of Fallopius, the ill-results from the incision of Wilde, lesions 
of the brachial plexus and the treatment of mal perforant by elongation 
of the plantar nerves. 

It has a list of figures, a table of contents, and an index of names of 
authors cited, but unfortunately no index to the contents of the book. 

The book is a most admirable one, especially in gathering together all 
the cases and observations in certain departments of the surgery of the 
nervous system, and will save an immense deal of future labor to both 
surgeons and neurologists. 
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Few men have done so much work in this department of surgery as 
Chipault, and one is sure to learn something from each of the many 
papers from his indefatigable pen and pencil. W. "W. K. 


An American Text-book op Surgery for Practitioners and Stu¬ 
dents. Edited by W. W. Keen, M.D., and J. William White, M B 
Second edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1895. 

However disappointing this test-book may be to a few in teaching, 
its extraordinary sale and adoption as a text-book are evidences of its 
popularity. 

The additions to the text since the first edition comprise the effect of 
modern small-arms in military surgery ; a new section on Acromegaly; 
the Hartley-Krause method of removing the Gasserian ganglion; the 
osteoplastic method of resection of the skull, with a number of additions 
to operations and methods in endocranial and spinal surgery; in the 
surgery of the chest, a description of Schede’s operation; in the surgery 
of the digestive tract, Witzel’s method of gastrostomy; the use of the 
Murphy button in intestinal anastomosis; the consideration of retro¬ 
peritoneal tumors and of castration for enlarged prostate; a chapter on 
Symphyseotomy; Macewen’s method of compressing the aorta in ampu¬ 
tation at the hip-joint. 

The sections dealing with Fractures and Dislocations, Appendi¬ 
citis, the Radical Cure of Hernia, and the more recent methods in 
Amputations of the Breast have been especially enlarged, particularly 
in the matter of treatment. Displacements of the uterus have also been 
regrouped and the chapter largely rewritten. Tuberculosis of the testes 
receives too scant attention. There is space devoted to resection of the 
liver. In the chapter on Fractures there are too few descriptions of 
methods. _ There are too few illustrations of apparatus in position. 
Orthopedic surgery is confined wholly to deformities. The surgery of 
the nerve3 is concise and accurate. The treatment of diseases of the 
joints is old-fashioned and out of date. The chapter on Diseases and 
Injuries of the Head is a splendidly written one and fully up to date. 

C. L. S. 


Color-vision and Color-blindness. A Practical Manual for Rail¬ 
road Surgeons. By J. Ellis Jennings, M.D. With illustrations. 
Philadelphia: The F. A Davis Co., 1896. 

This little manual, which opens with a historical sketch of color¬ 
blindness, discusses the physiological anatomy of the retina, the physics 
of light, the theories of color-perception and color-blindness, and the 
various methods for detecting color-blindness. Among these, Holm¬ 
gren’s method, Thomson’s adaptation of the colored wools, and Oliver’s 
worsted-test are especially mentioned. The author has devised a wor¬ 
sted-test of his own. 
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One chapter is devoted to acquired color-blindness, and describes dis¬ 
turbances of the color-sense in connection with diseasp of the optic 
nerves and visual centres. It does not include, as it mighty have done, 
reference to the color-sense of hysteric and neurasthenic subjects. 

The book concludes with the reproduction of the Pennsylvania Bail- 
road Company’s instructions as to examinations for vision, color-blind¬ 
ness, and hearing, and a description of Oliver’s series of tests for the 
detection and determination of subnormal color-perception. 

Dr. Jennings has gathered together in a convenient form the essential 
facts of his subject, and his book will be especially useful to those whose 
duty it is to make examinations of the color-sense of men employed on 
railroads and steamboats. Dr. Jennings has consulted most of the stand¬ 
ard books on this subject, but the two most important works recently 
published in this connection have entirely escaped notice, namely, Ab¬ 
ney’s Color-vision and Mauthner’s Farbenlehre. G. de S. 


Students’ Aid in Ophthalmology. By Gertrude A. Walker, A.B., 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Eye in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. With forty illustrations and a colored plate. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1895. 

This book, according to the author’s statement, “ is intended for study 
preliminary to a course of clinical lectures upon the eye, or for reference 
during attendance upon such course.” An attempt to condense within 
a short space the facts in ophthalmology, or in any other branch of med¬ 
icine, frequently fails to make clear the most essential portions of the 
descriptions. The author has not always escaped this pitfall. 

In the chapter on Operations there are some curious contrasts: Four 
lines are devoted to a description of the operation for trachoma, the so- 
called rolling operation, and nearly a page to tarsorrhaphy, a compar¬ 
atively infrequent ophthalmic procedure. Here and there are some 
statements which require modification—a modification which we trust 
they will receive in future editions; for example, “ Sarcoma of the cho¬ 
roid is confined exclusively to adults;” “An injured eye, even if not 
blind, is always a menace to its fellow, and enucleation should in most 
cases be advised.” But there are many excellent things in this little 
book, and its arrangement is capital. It is well written in most portions; 
indeed, it fails to be clear only when the author has been hampered by 
her lack of space and has been obliged to condense her statements too 
much. We wish the book and its mission much success. G. de S. 



